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so doing he paid deference to Adler's concept of the ego and its drive for
power.
Adler's emphasis upon the person as an indivisible totality has a certain
appeal, particularly to those who stress the organismic view of behavior.
(See below on topology.) So, too, Adler's concepts of the inferiority com-
plex and of compensation have been readily taken up by students of per-
sonality. But for our purposes it is not necessary to examine Adler's
thesis in detail or to compare his with Freud's. (See Murphy and Jensen,
1932; and Wittels, 1939.) However, one final comment may be made. Adler
dealt almost entirely with his patients at the level of conscious processes.
As a rule, he concerned himself almost entirely with the patient's present
mental conflicts. He did not engage in prolonged psychoanalytic interviews,
leading back to the infantile roots of such disturbances. While he got life
stories from his patients, he explained their difficulties to them largely in
terms of their contemporary troubles in social adjustment. He advised
them on reorganizing their lives, entirely in terms of conscious and de-
liberate self-control. But in his last years Adler became increasingly in-
terested in the broader societal factors which induce frustration and dis-
tress; his particular concern became pedagogical rather than analytical.
Strictly speaking, Adler should not be considered a psychoanalyst at all,
if by that we refer to one who uses the techniques which Freud developed
for dealing with neurotics. His work has been noted briefly in this sub-
section only because it grew out of psychoanalysis and because, despite his
later departure from Freud, his findings, especially as to the important
place of the ego motive, must have influenced the Freudian recognition of
the same. (On Jung, another early follower of Freud, see Chapter XII.)
PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES
In the present section we shall sketch some of the contributions to per-
sonality study of theories which have come out of academic psychology,
although obviously certain of these have themselves been influenced not
only by experimental and statistical methods but by psychoanalysis and
other "schools" of psychiatry as well. Some of the psychological theories
stress mental elements and associationism, some the highly unique and in-
dividualized nature of the total personality. Others center their attention
on the interactional and social-cultural factors in personal development.
And still others revolve around the concept of personality types. Because
of its broad pertinence this last will be treated in a separate chapter.
Personality as a combination, of elements. Many psychologists trained in
the general tradition of English associationism (see Boring, 1929), with
its emphasis upon faculties of mind, have tended to study personality by
breaking it down into component elements of one sort or another. British
psychology divided man's fundamental mental processes into three: the